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PLINY AND THE GENTLEMAN OF 
CICERO’S OFFICES! 


In an article on Cicero and the Younger Pliny H. C. 
Nutting? lists twelve points of similarity between the 
great Republican orator and the typical advocate and 
public servant of the latter part of the First and the 
early portion of the Second centuries of our era. About 
eight of these distinctions are of service to us in an 
evaluation of likenesses between Cicero and Pliny in 
mental and moral outlook; they follow: (1) both were 
the first of their line to attain high public office; (2) 
both had a thirst for fame and glory; (3) both were 
essentially kind and considerate; (4) neither was of the 
self-confident or aggressive type in temperament; (5) 
both took comfort in their country estates, where they 
could study and write at leisure; (6) neither cared 
much for the games of the day, for the entertainments 
of circus and amphitheatre, often savage and cruel, 
which brought joy to the depraved tastes of the vast 
majority of their contemporaries; (7) both aided nu- 
merous claimants, friends and acquaintances, who were 
aspiring for political preferment; (8) both agreed in 
their attitude on the ideal old age. That Pliny was a 
thorough admirer of his Republican predecessor is a 
fact abundantly manifest from his own writings, and 
one to which attention is*constantly called in our hand- 
books. Thus H. J. Rose? suggests the accepted view 
with his remark that .from his enthusiasm for 
Cicero, Pliny...seems to hove acquired, not only a 
model for his writings but an example for his life. He 
had, indeed, all the vanity of his hero, an amiability like 
Cicero’s, a small fraction of his talents, and, aperenty; 
little or none of his moral and political uncertainties. 


There was, of course, a difference of almost a century 
and three-quarters between the birth-date of Cicero 
(106 B.c.) and that of Pliny (4.p. 62). The knowledge 
which Pliny had of the great Republican was derived 


from the orator’s extant writings and from the large 


weight of commentary and tradition that had grown 
up about Cicero. In addition to this, Pliny had the good 
fortune to be a pupil in the rhetorical school of the 
celebrated Quintilian (about A.D. 30 to A.D. 96), an en- 
thusiastic advocate of Ciceronianism in style as against 
the prevalent pointed jejuneness favored by Seneca and 
his school. Thus by training, if not also by natural in- 
clination, Pliny was directed in the footsteps of Cicero. 


But among Cicero’s numerous writings there is one, 
composed in the year preceding his death and addressed 
to his son, namely the De Officus, or ‘On Duties’ a 
composition in three Books, compiled in the Stoic tra- 
dition, and intended primarily as a guide or vade mecum 
for the gentleman in public life. The books deal, re- 
spectively, with ‘uprightness’, ‘utility’, and ‘the apparent 
conflict between uprightness and utility.’ A treatise so 
obviously ‘made to order’ for the career man at Rome, 
Pliny, because of his devotion to Cicero, must surely 
have known and perhaps have pondered. And although 
no conclusions are safely to be had from mere numbers 
in such matters, it is at least symptomatic of Pliny’s 
interest that there seem to be more numerous ‘reflec- 
tions’ of the De Officiis in his own writings than there 
are of the orator’s other works. Thus M. Schuster, in 
his edition of Pliny* lists eleven such reminiscences of 
the ‘On Duties’, while the next work greatest in fre- 
quency is the Letters to Atticus, with but six notices®. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to call attention 
to some of the striking coincidences between the theo- 
retical prescriptions of the De Officiis and the actual 
practices and thoughts of the historical Pliny. No ex- 
haustive comparison is intended, merely enough to 
suggest procedures and to justify the question whether 
or not Pliny was consciously modeling himself on the 
canons set for the ‘gentleman in public life’ by Cicero 
in his writings for his son. 


The content of the First Book of Cicero’s De Officiis 


is largely given over to a study of the four cardinal 
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virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance, as 
they affect the course of public life. In dealing with the 
first of these, Cicero (1.19) makes a strong case for the 
duty of participation in public service, as against a com- 
plete surrender to recondite studies not eventuating in 
any percepuble contribution to the common weal. Pliny 
in his own life, to be sure, displayed an admirable appli- 
cation to such social or civic duty, rising, as he did, 
through ‘the set round of offices to the consulship. In 
one of his Letters (7.3) he encourages one of his 
friends, a certain Praesens, to surrender the ease of a 
life passed between Lucania and Campania in favor of 
a return to Rome: .Why, then, don’t you finally 
come back to the city, where prestige, office, and friend- 
ships, higher as well as lowlier, are to be found?’ Again, 
in writing to Saturninus (7.15), during his administra- 
tion of the Treasury of Saturn, he says: “You ask me 
what I am about. Well, it is about the duties which 
you know; I am kept busy with my office, I am at the 
service of my friends, I do some studying. If study 
were my sole and constant pursuit, rather than an occa- 
sional one, I do not venture to say I would be living 
more virtuously, but assuredly I would be living more 
happily.’ 

In his treatment of the second cardinal virtue, justice, 
Cicero had written with great vigor and finish, and at 
some length; it was a subject, after all, much discussed 
among the ancients, from Homer and Hesiod among 
the Greeks on into late Latin literature. The author of 
the De Officiis speaks of it (1.20) as that aspect of up- 
rightness *...by which human society and community 
life are held together, and comprising two parts: justice 
itself, in which he special glory of virtue is to be found, 
and by reason of which we are called specifically ‘good’, 
and allied thereto, beneficence, which can likewise be 
called munificence or generosity.’ 


Hence, the treatise On Duties finds, so to say, both a 
positive and a negative side to justice; one must not 
alone refrain from invading another's property but 
must as well be actively munificent to others. This 
‘command philanthropy’ if we may designate it, seems 
to have been: singularly congenial to Pliny’ s nature, and 
the facts of his life are replete with instances of his 
active kindliness. Every student of Latin epigraphy 1s 
familiar with the lengthy inscription® from his native 
town of Comum setting forth Pliny’s offices and some 
of his benefactions to his townsmen and household. 
One is struck with the wisdom of a liberality which, 
for example, not alone provides public bath buildings, 
but also allocates funds for their equipment and up- 
keep; which sees to the building of a public library but 
is farseeing enough to endow it as well with a foundation 
for maintenance. 

In writing to his wife’s grandfather, Fabatus, Pliny 
tells him (6.12) not to hesitate to recommend persons 
whom he thinks worthy of patronage: for it be- 


comes you as much to be of service to many individuals 
as it does me to undertake every interest that appeals 
to you...’ One of the many who profited by Pliny’s 
anueilicomiue though perhaps not the most deserving, 
was that ever down-at-heels poet, the impecunious 
Martial. Yet in a letter to Cornelius Priscus (3.21) Pliny 
speaks with genuine regret of his client’s death, and 1s 
even happy over the benefits which he has conferred, 
quoting as ample reward the nineteenth poem of 
Martial’s Tenth Book of Epigrams, a tribute to the 
benefactor. Likewise, in a note to Calvina, he urges her 
to feel no hesitation at his beneficence; in the settlement 
of her estate, it is true (2.4), he has certain claims for 
payment which he intends to remit; if she objects that 
his own wealth is not equal to lavish benefactions he 
has the ready answer: -what I lack in income, I 
make up in thriftiness, and this latter is, so-to-say, the 
fountainhead of my generosity. . 


Cicero in the De Officiis (1.42-52) discusses at some 
length the nature and the manner of liberality. Pliny 
in a brief statement (9.30) is strikingly in harmony 
with his predecessor: *...For I would have the man of 
true liberality come to the assistance of his native land, 
his blood-relatives, his connections by marriage, and his 
friends; his needy friends, I mean; and in this I dis- 
agree with those who extend their benefactions to the 
persons particularly from whom they can be best treated 
by return favors. That sort of giving I consider no 
giving at all, but rather an offering of baited presents 
intended to secure some rewards from others...’ In a 
letter to Avitus, he reprobates the practice of a host, 
whose bounty he had enjoyed, of ‘grading’ the banquet 
dishes to the social quality of the guests, a practice to 
which is given an unlovely immortality in Juvenal’s 
Fifth Satire. To a fellow-guest Pliny remarked that at 
his own home all guests, regardless of degree, received 
the same fare, and he reports the conversation (2.6) as 
continuing in the following vein: ‘Even freedmen?’ he 
asked me. ‘Yes’, I said, ‘for I regard them as guests, not 
freedmen.’ ‘How can that be?’ ‘Why’, I said, ‘for the 
reason that my freedmen do not drink the same wine 
as I do, but I drink the same as they do.’ 


His letter to Valerius Paulinus (5.19) sets forth his 
solicitude for his freedman Zosimus, whom he is send- 
ing to Valerius’ farm at Forum Juli, there to receive the 
benefits of country air and food, with something of the 
same kindly feeling that Cicero had manifested for the 
freedman Tiro. Cicero had stated in the De Officiis 
(1.41) that justice was to be extended even to the low- 
liest! ‘... Now the lowliest condition and lot,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘is that of slaves, and in regard to them we are 
not ill-advised in treating them like hired laborers: 
exacting toil, but requiting it justly...’ In the some- 
what grim picture of slave life under Roman paganism, 
the attitude of Stoicism is a welcome gleam of hu- 
manitarianism. Cicero displays an enlightened attitude, 
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and it is interesting to see that Pliny is quite in accord 
with his views. In a letter to Acilius (3.14) he repro- 
bates the haughtiness and cruelty of a certain Larcius 
Macedo; to his wife’s grandfather, Fabatus (7.32), he 
expresses hearty approbation of the latter's having 
taken an available opportunity to manumit a large 
number of slaves, a practice which he believes of gen- 
uine service in building up citizenship ranks; to Pater- 
nus (8.16), he writes that he has been distressed by a 
series of illnesses fatal to certain of his slaves, some of 
them in the prime of life, and he adds: ‘...Two con- 
solations I have, which, while they do not compensate 
me for my grief, are consolations nonetheless. One is 
the readiness with which I manumit my slaves, for I 
believe that they have not died altogether unseasonably 
if they have died free. The other is the permission 
which I give to my slaves of writing wills of a sort, 
which I respect just as if they were legal instruments. .’ 


But in the whole matter of munificence Cicero says 
apodictically (De Offictis 1.48) that ‘...No duty is 
of greater urgency than that of repaying a favor...’ 
During Pliny’s governorship of the province of Bithynia 
he had occasion to write numerous official letters to the 
Emperor Trajan. One of these (10.5) shows a lively 
sense of gratitude to the physician Harpocras, the freed- 
man of an alien, who had saved Pliny from a severe 
and dangerous illness; he feels that he cannot himself 
sufficiently repay the man, and so he petitions Trajan 
for a grant of citizenship. In the case of another phy- 
sician of his, a certain Postumius Marinus, who was a 
Roman citizen, Pliny petitions (10.11) the Emperor 
for grants of citizenship to several of the man’s relatives. 


Cicero had pronounced, too, in the De Officiis, upon 
the high value and importance of friendship, rating the 
bond that united friend with friend the strongest and 
most admirable of human ties (1.55-56). Pliny sug- 
gests something of the same thought in a letter to Ro- 
matius Firmus, who was a fellow-townsman and had 
been a school-companion and chum from the writer's 
earliest years; on the basis of friendship’s bonds Pliny 
justifies his presenting Firmus with three hundred 
thousand sesterces, enough to bring his fortune up to 
the sum required for the financial status of a Roman 


knight. 


Something of the same benevolence is seen in the 
writer's recommendation of various persons for public 
office. Thus he writes to Falco (7.22), who has com- 
plied with his request regarding a certain Cornelius 
Minicianus, expressing his thanks but reminding Falco 
that Cornelius is a candidate of such exceptional ex- 
cellence as really to make his benefactor the beneficiary. 
Let us summarize, in the words of Stinchcomb: ‘To 
young men who aspired to enter public life and to 
those who had ambitions at the bar, Pliny was uni- 
formly and uncritically encouraging. He was likewise 


encouraging to young writers, and, in letters to their 
friends or to themselves, expressed friendly optimism 
over every worthy effort. In this conduct he was aware 
that he was following the example of Cicero...’ 


In his treatment of the third cardinal virtue, fortitude, 
Cicero sets forth in the De Officiis (1.66-g2) that the 
characteristics of the virtue comprise a disregard of ex- 
ternal affairs along with stout endurance and an active 
performance of deeds involving peril and hardship, 
though with the assurance that a civil career may bring 
even greater glory than a military one. Pliny is keenly 
alive to that ‘goad to glory’ which the earlier orator 
found so powerful an incentive to the living of a good 
and serviceable life. In a letter to Cornelius Titianus 
(1.17), for example, Pliny lauds one Titinius Capito 
for his zeal in erecting in the Roman Forum a statue to 
the departed L. Silanus, opening with the remark that: 
‘There is still among human beings a respect for faith- 
fulness and duty; there are still those who treat with 
reverence the memories of their departed friends...’ 
On another occasion he says to Titinius Capito (5.7) : 
‘...Now in my own case, nothing stirs me so much as 
an ardent love for lasting memory among men, a 
motive altogether worthy of a human being and par- 
ticularly so if his conscience is clear of any baseness 
that would make him shun being remembered after 
death...’ To Paulinus he writes even more strongly 
(9.3): “There are many views of what constitutes true 
happiness; but I believe that it consists in the assurance 
of an abiding memory among men after death. And 


did I not keep that reward of an undying immortality — 


constantly before my eyes, I would choose a life of 
deep and sluggish ease...’ Such a life, of course, would 
run counter to the prescription of the De Offictis 
(1.70-72), enjoining upon all who have the capacity for 
so doing to take an active share in public life. Cicero 
does suggest as possible exceptions to such a rule 
those who prefer a life of retirement to pursue 
philosophic inquiries or to practice the duties of 
gentlemen farmers. It is significant that Pliny speaks 
of the latter class to a certain Rufus (7.25): ‘How 
many learned men there are who are stolen from 
worldly fame through a native modesty or a desire for 
retirement! But when I am planning a public oration or 
recitation, it is only those who boast of their studies 
that I dread, though, as a matter of fact, men who 
hold their peace ought rather to inspire feelings of hesi- 
tation because they revere in silence even a master- 
piece...’ He adds that he speaks with experience, for 
he has found in a certain Terentius Junior, who retired 
to his own estates after holding some offices, a man of 
lively and active cultural interests, as much in touch 
with the most advanced thought of the day on his 
farm as if he were a native Athenian. 


Statesmanship is, of course, to Cicero in the De 
Officiis (1.85-89) the one great avenue to excellence 
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and worthiness of life, a conviction that Pliny in his 
own actions amply supported. He was, seemingly, 
keenly sensitive to those duties and proprieties of the 
statesman of which Cicero spoke. For example, he de- 
bates with deep seriousness with Pompeius Falco (1.23) 
whether that correspondent of his may, while holding 


‘the office of tribune, simultaneously act as a private 


advocate. Cicero’s injunction that the public official 
(De Officiis 1.88-89) should be lenient, just, and 
utterly dispassionate in the infliction of punishment is 
interestingly reflected in Pliny’s correspondence with 
the Emperor Trajan. For example, he asks (10.19) 
how he is to proceed with regard to two slaves fraudu- 
lently included in a group of military recruits; the point 
of doubt was that they were discovered before they had 
actually taken the military oath. Again he presents 
(10.31) the case of ex-convicts in certain eastern cities 
who through some irregularity, had not been committed 
to their proper places of confinement, but had been 
allowed to function as public slaves, with the resultant 
question as to whether, after years of service in that 
capacity, they should now revert to their original con- 
vict status. Even in the famous letter on the Christians 
(10.96) he is minded to proceed leniently and mercifully 
according to his lights and petitions for direction from 
the Emperor in what is an unusual and baffling situa- 
tion. 


The fourth cardinal virtue, temperance, Cicero, dis- 
cusses at length in the De Officiis (116-120), insisting 
strongly that here especially a due decorum and due 
sense of balance are to be found. Throughout his own 
public life, Pliny was, of course, a model of decorum. 
The same ideal, seemingly, motivated his private 
actions. Thus he writes to Arrianus (7.21): ‘Both in 
life and in one’s studies I consider it altogether fair and 
humane to interchange sev erity and gaicty, so that the 
former may not eventuate in undue grimness and the 
latter in dissolute levity. Thus it is that I vary my 
serious pursuits with jest and play...’ Another indica- 
tion of his sense of balance appears ‘fom his remarks 
to Clavisius (9.6) which reflect that when the Roman 
Circus Games were at their height Pliny was quietly 
occupied with literary activities, for the reason that he 
could not be carried away with the common mad en- 
thusiasm for horse-racing. When we recall that this 
was at a time when most Romans were absorbed in a 
kind of life-and-death passion for factions of the Circus, 
the calm detachment of Pliny places him in the small, 
but august, company of those rare ancient Romans, 
men like Cicero and the younger Seneca, who could 
breast the tide and, almost alone, oppose the over- 
whelming addiction to the games of the Circus and of 
the amphitheatre. 

* * * * 

Against the points of evidence suggested in the pre- 

ceding pages, it must be obvious that many objections 


could be stated: that Pliny, though munificent, is quite 
conscious thereof and not averse to self-laudation; that 
he is something of a colorless prig, lacking the fullest 
Roman charm and the saving sense of humor; that he 
is obviously representing himself in the most favorable 
possible light, since his Letters were carefully edited 
with, apparently, the express purpose of publication. 


However, the study is concerned primarily, not with 
Pliny’ s native excellence or lack thereof, but with the 
question of his actual conformance in public life with 
the prescriptions which Cicero lays down for his career 
gentleman in the De Officiis. The study has been 
suggestive, rather than exhaustive. It has limited itself 
only to those portions of the First Book ‘On Duties’ 
which actively set forth precepts and directions under 
the heads of the four cardinal virtues. Yet enough has 
been said, I believe, to suggest that Pliny is not only 
objectively in accord with the theoretical directions of 
his distinguished Republican predecessor, but perhaps 
is even consciously following in public life the general 
patterns of Cicero’s De Officiis. 


NOTES 


1Paper read before the Philology | Section of The Missouri 
Academy of Science at a meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, 
April, 1942. 

2CJ 21 (1925-6), 420-30. 

3A Handbook of Latin Literature (New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Inc., 1936), 418. 

4C. Plinii Secundi Epistularum Libri Novem (Leipsic, Teub- 
ner, 1930). 

5Quoted by James Stinchcomb in The Literary Tastes of 
Pliny the Younger, CW 29 (April 20, 1936), pp. 161-165; 
especially p. 164, n. 71. 
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REVIEWS 


Thessalische Mythologie. By Pauta Pxiuippson. 
197 pages, 3 plates, 1 map. (Ziirich, Rhein-Verlag, 
1944). 13 francs (Swiss). 

One of the most involved and difficult, but fascin- 
ating, subjects is Greek mythology.- With increasing 
knowledge, largely through archaeological research, it 
is timely that attention is directed to the Greek myths 
in an endeavor to trace them from their historic past 
back to earlier forms in the shadowy realm of the pre- 
historic world. Many elements of the early Aegean 
religion are prominent in the myths and nites of 
Thessaly, for that region, shut off by mountains from 
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the rest of the Greek world, remained remote and not 
easily accessible, and it is in such a place where we 
would expect to find survivals of the oldest myths and 
ceremonies. Paula Philippson examines the complex 
material of the Thessalian myths and thereby hopes to 
throw light on Greek myths as a whole. Such a study 
is not without its difficulty, for in many cases the 
myth is known only from late Greek sources. 


The author takes the period about 2000 B.c. as the 
starting point of her study, the time when Indo-Ger- 
manic tribes entered Thessaly, which was still in a 
neolithic culture. Now the lateness of this date may 
be questioned, for the presence of Minyan and matt- 
painted wares in some Thessalian sites gives a date ca. 
1g00 B.C. for the beginning of the M.H. period, and a 
century earlier Thessaly would be at least in the Chalco- 
lithic Age, Moreover, just who these tribes were, is not 
made clear except their coming from the basin of the 
Haliacmon. 


Nevertheless, the meeting of these invaders with the 
original inhabitants was, in the author's words, ‘one of 
the most important moments in European history, for 
Greece was then born.’ (p. 10) From this blending of 
new elements brought in by the invaders with the 
older culture already there came the beginning of the 
real Greece with her myths, her gods, and philosophy. 
Later, tribal movements into Thessaly from Epirus 
crowded out these settlers and drove them to Central 
and Southern Greece and to Anatolia. In studying the 
origin of the Thessalian myths one must turn to the 
districts of Pelasgiotis and Magnesia for the oldest 
versions. The horse and bull were more honored than 
other divinities, and symbols representing them appear 
from earliest times. The author sees in this the synthesis 
of the Indo-European (i.c., horse) and the old “Aegean 
(bull) elements which survived in secluded Thessaly 
and kept their ancient character down to Hellenic times. 
The myths underwent two changes. At first the divin- 
ity appears in various forms, as a human, or horse, or 
bull. The next step was a change from the divine to 
the heroic one, and it is in this latter stage that many 
of the myths survive. 


In dealing with the geography, the author is weakest, 
although she notes the essential features of topography. 
A vagueness creeps into the text in references to the 
mountain-passes into Thessaly, which she often fails 
to identify (p. 21), and in references to the spur of 
hills which divide Thessaly into an eastern and western 
valley, for sometimes she calls them the Middle Moun- 
tains (pp. 9, 25); again, she does not seem to know 
their name (Cynoscephalac), nor does it appear on the 

map. The map is wholly inadequate and far too few 
places appear on it. 


No brief comment can do justice to the wealth of 
material presented, but a short summary of the content 


may be attempted. Chapter I deals with the worship of 
Poseidon, which was especially strong in Thessaly, 
where he was the male divinity of Pelasgiotis and 
spouse of the Earth. This is the later myth, but in an 
earlier form the Giant Peloros was the one so honored 
and he was associated with a female deity who became 
identified with Gaia. In Hesiod, however, Gaia is the 
wife of Uranus. From the earliest times (i.e. 2000 B.C.) 
this divinity of Pelasgiotis was not only a god who 
belonged to the Aegean but was represented as a horse 
or bull as well as in a human form. Poseidon appears 
in all three conceptions and the ‘taurokathapsia’, or 
bull hunts, were held in his honor. Originally they were 
a sacred undertaking by the Thessalian youth, and so 
they can have no connection with the Cretan bull- 
grappling contests. The Thessalian performances were 
in honor of a god and not mere animal hunts or acro- 
batic stunts. 


Chapter II. Besides the ancient festival for Peloros 
Poseidon there was one for Zeus, who was also asso- 
ciated with the bull. In the myths and cult monuments 
on the Athenian Acropolis there is clearly some con- 
nection between Poseidon-Erechtheus and Zeus. Posei- 
don never leaves his elementary sphere, which is his as 
spouse of Gaia, even though he is brother of Olympian 
Zeus and ruler of all the waters, whereas Zeus did leave 
Poseidon’s sphere. 


Chapter III discusses the female divinity of Pherai, 
who was united with Admetos, ruler of the city. This 
chthonic goddess was the only one, besides Zeus, who 
had an original myth and cult. She was closely asso- 
ciated with the city over a long period, and on coins 
she 1s shown in human form, and with Poseidon, who 
is represented by such symbols as the trident, hoof, bull, 
etc. The goddess 1s connected with Hecate, and as such 
was especially worshipped at Sicyon. 


The early Greek religious idea pictured an earth god 
who appeared in human or in certain animal forms, and 
from him came Zeus, Poseidon and Hades. On the 
female side close to Zeus stands Pheraia-Hecate (Gaia), 
the spouse of Poseidon, and from Gaia come Artemis, 
Demeter, and Hera. These deities individually have 
some special aspect which formed part of the growing 
Greek idea of a cosmos, but only in the cosmos of Zeus 
do these divinities reach full development, for that 
cosmos is the divine order of the world and a unified 
system under the jurisdiction of one great couple. This 
is in contrast to the Theogeny, sliees three divine 
couples follow one Gaia, Cronus- 
Rhea, Zeus-Hera. Homer knows of this three-fold 
myth, but it did not belong to the beginning of Greek 
religious conceptions, for it could only have come into 
existence when Zeus was established as the ruling god. 
In the Theogeny a female divinity dominates the first 
rule and the author interprets this as a relationship with 
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the pre- -Greck conception of the world, while the male 
domination in the second and third successions shows 
the transition, for Zeus at that time is a ruling god, 
but the real Olympic world of gods is yet to be cummed 


In Thessaly the progression was from Poseidon and 
Gaia-Pheraia to the Poseidonic Zeus and then to the 
Olympic Zeus. Other Thessalian deities experienced a 
similar widening of their realms. Art represented their 
two-fold aspect, the chthonic and the Uranic. When 
Zeus advanced to become the exalted ruler of the 
world, Hera, on the contrary, seems to have lost some 
of her breadth and power, but this change from the 
earthly goddess to becoming merely the wile of Zeus 
did not change her inner being, her eidos. We know 
her best Sg the work of the great sculptors, but the 
original conception of her being remains inexplicable. 
She is, as Goethe says, a reality that cannot be proved 
but is not to be doubted. 


When these deities came into the cosmos of Zeus 
they kept their earlier honors and their own character- 
istics but in some cases they suffered a change because 
they had fought against Zeus. This explains the dif- 
ferences ecminen the early myths and those arising 
from the victorious religion of Zeus. The rebel gods 
were conquered and punished, and the change 1 in their 
character and in the meaning of the myth is reflected 
in the diversity of the original myths. 


Chapter V poses the question whether Chiron 1s the 
ancestor of the Centaurs and older than the Iliad, In 
appearance he resembles them, but in character he 1s 
different. The Centaurs were on Pelion in Homeric 
times, but in art they do not appear until the beginning 
of the 7th century B.c, The early myth personified the 
forces of nature, e.g., the seas and tide symbolize 
Thetis advancing and retreating; Chiron and the Cen- 
taurs are the ever-changing elements. 


In a later stage of the myth Zeus prevails on Pelion 
and forces Peleus to leave and so become a human. 
In the third stage, as the myth moves southward, the 
time element enters and the myth is connected with 
the historical fact of the tribes migrating from the 
north about 2000 B.c. and with a second movement 
between 1700-1300 B.c., when Zeus Akratos is ruler 
on Pelion and Chiron is his helper. Peleus, forced from 
his mountain, founded the kingdom of Phthia and 
thus from a mythical beginning this kingdom became 
an historical reality. 


Chapter VI deals with the Cosmos of Oceanus, the 
limit of the earth and the genesis of all things. In this 
cosmos are Night and Day, and Helios, whose double 
nature brings the blessing of light and the despair of 
darkness. His spouse is Klymene, mistress of the Un- 
derworld. In their meeting with the sea the Greeks 
envisioned the great figures of Oceanus and Helios, 


who stand for unity and law within the world. An- 
other world system was expressed by their opposites. 
Chaos and Gaia. In Hesiod the unity is not explained 
by this genesis, for Oceanus is the son of Gaia and 
Uranus. The myths of Oceanus, except for the few in 
the Homeric epic, are lost, 

The author has presented such a vast array of 
material that, even though her,reader may not always 
be in agreement, the value of her work as a stimulating 
reference book cannot be overlooked. Part of its use- 
fulness will be lost by the lack of an index. A very 
extensive bibliography is included in the notes which 
appear at the end of the volume, but a separately 
listed bibliography would be more helpful. Her effusive 
style and constant repetitions detract from the full 
appreciation of her mastery of the subject. But apart 
from these lesser criticisms, the book is well worth the 
attention of those whose special interest lies in the 
Greek myths. 

Hazet D. Hansen 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Zu den Schicksalen Siebenbiirgens im Alter- 
tum, By Anpreas ALFOLDI. 111 pages. ostmittel- 
europaische Bibliothek, no. 54, (Budapest 1944) 


At long last English-speaking scholars can get some 
idea of the vicissitudes and fortunes of classical studies 
in Nazi-ridden Europe during the weary war years of 
World War II. On the whole the picture is reassuring. 
Destruction of archaeological sites, libraries, etc. is to 
some extent balanced by new discoveries and by the 
astonishing output of continental scholars under what 
must have been gruelling conditions. The book here 
reviewed is by no means a rare, much less a solitary, 
phenomenon. It is amazing to think that even the dis- 
tinguished and prolific Professor Alféldi could have 
published a book in Budapest in 1944. The volume 
does indeed display abundant traces of its appearance 
in the annus terribilis of its author's native land (poor 
paper, numerous misprints, no maps, no_ illustrations 
or indexes of any kind); but the wonder is that under 
the prevailing conditions it appeared at all. 

Siebenbiirgen is, of course, the German name for 
Transylvania, and the present volume endeavours to 
prove that its Dacian population disappeared in ancient 
times. To Alféldi the theory of a Dacian element re- 
maining in Transylvania after Trajan’s conquest and 
even outlasting the Roman occupation of the country 
is pure fantasy: he thinks that the inhabitants of 
Roman Dacia were, practically all of them, immigrants 
(South Thracians mostly) or their descendents. This 
view is not exactly new, but Alfoldi does support it 
with new arguments, based on the results of wartime 
research into Dacian nomenclature by Hungarian and 
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Roumanian scholars. Minute examination of all the in- 
scriptions relating to Roman Dacia (wherever they 
were found) shows that the people inhabiting the 
country bore non-Dacian names. Many of the names 
are either Greek, Illyrian, Celtic, Thracian, or Oriental, 
but the overwhelming majority of them (seventy per 
cent, in fact) is Ltn. Alf6ldi disposes of the inevit- 
able argument that some of these Latin names might 
have belonged to Latinized Dacians by establishing in 
almost every instance the non- Dacian origin of the 
person concerned. 


However this line of approach may remind one of 
the preposterous practice of name-analysis perpetrated 
against their national minorities by various Balkan gov- 
ernments in the inter-war period, it must be admitted 
that Alfoldi makes his point convincingly. Not every- 
one will concede his claim that Thracian names are cer- 
tainly distinguishable from Dacian; but the number of 
names in this category is scarcely large enough to affect 
his thesis seriously; and it is even possible that his 
criteria for separating Thracians and Dacians, uncon- 
vincing though they are as they stand, may nevertheless 
constitute a basis for a new line of research. 


If this were all that the book had to say, in other 
words if it had stopped with its sixtieth page, one 
could welcome it heartily as a comforting proof of the 
continuing vitality of Classical studies even under the 
worst physical conditions. But unfortunately this is not 
the whole story. Alf6ldi continues for another fifty 
pages, and about these it is impossible not to feel some 
qualms. In pages 60 to 68 he adduces in suport of his 
thesis a passage from the Caesares of Julian the Apos- 
tate. There Julian makes Trajan say that he wiped out 
the Getae. As Alféldi insists elsewhere in the book that 
Getae and Dacians are not identical, the relevance of this 
passage to the problem of the disappearance of the 
Dacians might appear doubtful to some, even though 
they were prepared to admit it as evidence; and many 
scholars will even refuse to admit it as evidence at all, 
since they will not take very seriously the words which 
are put into the mouth of a character in a satire (for 
such the Caesares is). 


A more serious objection can be raised against the 
concluding forty pages of the book. These are devoted 
to devaiind criticism of Daicoviciu’s Siebenbiirgen im 
Altertum (Bucharest 1943; an enlarged wartime edition 
of a book originally written in French and reviewed in 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY xxxii, 1939 p. 129). No doubt 
Alféldi’s insistence on the exaggerated nature of the 
claims put forward by Roumanian historians is abund- 
antly justified. But in the process he himself shows a 
tendency to adopt a somewhat chauvinistic tone which 
even the warmth of his references to Roumanian (and 
incidentally English) scholars fails to offset. In his 


eagerness to establish his case he even lapses into mis- 


statements of fact: disinterested observers in western 
countries will hardly admit that ‘der Rumanentum 
seine Anspriiche auf den Besitz von Siebenbiirgen auf 
die Kontinuitatslehre aufbaut’ (page 3, note 8); nor 
is it accurate to say that ‘die rumanische Ebene—ab- 
sehen von der kurzlebigen Reichsbildung von Bure- 
bista—tatsachlich nur in dem letzten vierteljahrhundert 
mit Siebenbiirgen politisch vereint geworden ist’ (page 
68; if we set aside the question of the extent of 
Decebal’s kingdom, there was the authentic unification 
under Michael The Brave in 1600). The present re- 
viewer, in fact, has the uneasy feeling that this book, 
despite its considerable merits, is not entirely free from 
the irredentist polemics of twentieth-century nation- 
alism. The war presumably is responsible, Certainly 1 It 
could not have been easy, it may even have been ‘hu- 
manly impossible, to preserve an atmosphere of severe 
scholarship during the grim and hectic days in which 
this work was written. This may explain why the 
possessor of one of the most illustrious names in central 
European scholarship should have fallen short of his 
own high standards of objective aloofness. 


E. T. SALMON 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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